down!" and clicks a stopwatch.
On the flat rear deck of the stub-
by gray Navy boat, the diver
tender pulls off another coil of
hose and cable from the rack and
feeds it to the diver who has just
slipped into the murky green
water astern. Divers' bubbles rise
from the area under the ship
where teams of underwater
mechanics unbolt and replace the
heavy blades one by one.

Master Chief Petty Officer
(Master Diver) David Baiss said
"We're doing more and more
'ships husbandry' work, that's
plugging, patching and under-
water repair work, than ever
before." He calls dockside repair
work the "bread and butter" of
the Navy maintenance and
salvage diver profession.

A two-ton bronze propeller
blade the size of a garage door
dangles from a crane on the pier
beside the ship, delicately bal-
anced in a special handling
bridle, ready to mount. Down
below, divers have removed a
damaged blade and are almost
ready to mount this new one.

They're working nearly blind,

using memorized procedures from
repair manuals, but coached from
the surface, using parts and tools
lowered to them in bags and can-
vas buckets. The procedures were
originally worked out while a
ship was in dry dock, but now
they're floating, working them
upside down, without gravity to
hold them down while they
tighten bolts. They're working by
feel, peering at strain gauges for
the six inches they can see.

Matteoni talks to the divers in
the water constantly. She care-
fully coordinates and monitors
when and where divers following
her directions mount each part
and twist tight each bolt. Divers
are in constant contact with the
surface team by intercom in-
cluded in the 'umbilical' of air
lines, safety cables and hot water
that heats the suit.

"Take a light strain...Hold
it...need some slack...take a
strain...heavy strain...Tie it off!!"
Working together, and coor-
dinated by Matteoni, diver and
surface tender have positioned
another of the heavy experimen-
tal hydraulic jacks they've been

using to handle the massive
blades with microscopic precision.

They work regularly with ex-
perimental equipment, expanding
their knowledge and the list of
jobs they're capable of doing.
They're pioneers and experimen-
tal engineers putting to the test
the new equipment and techni-
ques. "Every job is a learning ex-
perience," Baiss said.

Some of the work is glamorous.
Sometimes it's grim, and deadly
serious. It's almost always
challenging. Petty Officer 2nd
Class Mike Van Edwards said,
"Installing new propeller blades
is pretty basic. Some of our more
publicized assignments have been
the Challenger space shuttle
recovery, the Titanic exploration,
and (with the National Park Ser-
vice) charting the Arizona
Memorial and the wreck of the
USS Utah in Pearl Harbor."

"Working together so closely is
one of the most satisfying parts of
this rating. We all have strengths
and weaknesses. Working as a
team makes it all come together,"
Baiss said. O
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